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SINGLE BARREL HYDRAULIC PUMP, WITH 
DOUBLE ACTION, 



























































SINGLE BARREL HYDRAULIC PUMP. 


Sir, 

As an admirer of your interesting 
ee and a member of the 
Mechanics’ Institution, I cannot with- 
hold any suggestion which I think 
may tend to promote your views. 
The many excellent articles which 


 @ppear in your Magazine must great- 


: to the cultivationfof science, 
elucidate much abstruse matter ; 
Vor. 11.—6 ‘ 


i 











permit me, therefore, to offer outhe 
above Drawing and Section of a Sin- 


gle Barrel Hydraulic Pump, witha 


double action, which is both simple 
and easy, and may be applicable for 
many purposes where a double bar- 


rel cannet be conveniently fixed, op — 
for deep wells. It may be worked by 


a crank or water-wheel, and will 
keep a continual stream as the pis- 
tons act alternately. 
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Deseription. 
Fig. 1 represents the pump in full 


ay. 

F, the fly-wheel. 

EE, the plates in which the cog-wheels 
travel. 

B, the pistons in the barrel, A, drawing 
from a tank, D. 

Fig 2 is a section of the plates, with the 
-cog-wheel. 

Fig. 3, the same, with the side plates 
screwed on to keep the wheels in their 
place. 

Fig. 4, the wheel cogged half round, so 
that it travels up one side and down the 
ether, which gives the two an alternate 
motion. 

Your obedient servant, 
B. H. 
Church-street, Camberwell. 
Lond. Mec. Mag. 





COLOUR OF LOBSTERS AND CRABS. 

Sir,—For the following experi- 
ments on the colouring matter of the 
shell of the crab I am indebted to the 
Journal de Pharmacie, and shall be 
happy to see the appearance of the 
same in your very useful Maga- 
zine. 


“Tt is well knownthat when a crab 
is boiled, its shell assumes a fine red 
colour, the nature and origin of which 
have hitherto been unknown; at the 
desire of M. Latrille, a series of expe- 
riments upon itwas undertaken by M. J, 
I. Lassaigne. 

“The shells of the crab, having 
been carefully freed from all fleshy 
matter, was plunged into pure alco- 
hol, of the temperature of 59 deg. 
Fahrenheit, they assumed a scarlet 
colour, which was instantly commu- 
nicated to the alcohol. The alcohol- 
ic solution of the colouring matter 
was then decanted, and new doses of 
alcohol added till it ceased to be co- 
loured ; the shells were thus exhaust- 
edof their property of becoming red 
in boiling water. 

‘“‘ From the spontaneous evaporation 
ef the different alcoholic solutions, a 
red, and apparently fatty matter was 
ebtained; this matter has nosmell or 
sensible taste, is insoluble in cold or 
boilitig water, but soluble in sulphuric 





COLOUR OF LOBSTERS AND CRABS. 


ether and pure alcohol. Thissolution 
is of a scarletcolour ; it is not disturb- 
ed by the addition of distilled water, 
which shows that it is not of a fatty 
nature. Its natural colour is not 
changed by potash, soda, or ammonia; 
the mineral acids have no action upon 
it when diluted with water: but when 
concentrated they destroy it by chahg- 
ing it to a dirty yellow. The salts of 
lead, tin, iron, and copper, do not 
precipitate this colouring matter from 
an alcoholic solution diluted with 
water. 

‘“‘M. Lassaigne also examined the 
membrane, which in young crabs ad- 
heres strongly to the shell, but which 
may be easily separated from it in 
large crabs. It is extremely fine, 
and of a violet colour by reflected 
light, and a purple violet by trans- 
mitted light. When put into water it 
does not lose its colour, but in cold 
alcohol it gives out a great quantity 
of red colouring matter, similar to 
that which is extracted from the 
shell, though treated successively 
with several doses of alcohol. This 
membrane retains a little of its red 
violet colour, which cannot be taken 
away from it by other solvents, with- 
out destroying the membrane itself; 
the colouring matter has the same 
properties as that of the shell. 

‘*M. Lassaigne has found the same 
ptinciple in lobsters and other animals 
of the same order—and he con- 
cludes :— 

First—That crabs, &c. contain a 
red colouring principle, which may be 
extracted by means of cold alcohol. 

Second—That this colour is not 
formed by the action of heat; but 
that it is developed or distributed in 
the shell by the impulsion of that 
fluid. 

Third—That there exists a highly 
coloured membrane, which appears 
to be the source of the colouring mat- 
ter in that class of animals. 

Fourth— That this colouring mat- 
ter differs in its chemical properties 
from others obtained from the mine- 
ral and vegetable kingdoms.” 


Your obedient servant, 


J. Marsa. 
Woolwich, May, 1825. 4 


& 
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NEW IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


Sir,—I send you the following inside 
dimensions of the Quart, Pint, and 
Half-pint; also the thickness of me- 
tal of the top and bottom, and thick- 
ness of the bottoms, all in inches. I 
must beg leave to observe, that ‘I’. H. 


$7 


the bottom diameter in proportion to 
the top as 7 to [0;” whereas, I pre- 
sume, he means the top diameter and 
perpendicular depth of each tu be 
equal, and the bottom diameter in 
proportion to the top as 7 to 10. 


Your constant reader, 


says, ‘‘the top diameter and perpen- B.C. 
dicular depth of each tobe equalto April 20th, 1825. 
Top Diam. | Bottom | Thickness of Metal | Thickness 
& Depth | Diameter Top Bottom | o Bottoms | Content 
Quart 494477 | 3.46134 | 0.64262 | 0.44984 | 1.28525 | 69.3185 
Pint 3.92466 | 2.74726 | 0.51005 | 0.35704 | 1.02011 | 3465925 
Half-pint | 3.11500 | 2.18050 | 0.40483 | 0.28338 | 080966 |} 17.329625 











PROPOSALS FOR USING SPIRAL WHEELS 
IN STEAM NAVIGATION. 


S1r,—The imperfections of paddle 
wheels for propelling steam vessels 
are generally known, and have given 
rise to various Contrivances for obvia- 
ting them, for some of which patents 
have been obtained. ‘These contri- 
vances, it should seem, have not been 
very successful,.as paddle wheels ap- 
pear to be universally in use; it is, 
therefore, desirable that this subject 
should have the continued attention 
of mechanics, as their enlightened 
diligence cannot fail to have very be- 
neficial results; and it is for the pur- 

ose of communicating an idea which 

conceive may contribute to produce 
an improved method of propelling 
such vessels, that I now address 
you. 

The most obvious imperfections of 
paddle wheels are, first, the great 
loss of power occasioned by the ob- 
lique pressure of the paddles on the 
water when they first enter it; and 
which,though gradually diminishing, 
is not wholly lost till the paddle be- 
comes vertical. This oblique pres- 
sure may be resolved into two forces, 
the one vertical, the reaction to which 
raises the vessel, and the other hori- 
zontal, which propels it forward, and 
it is obvious that the whole power of 
the engine is excited in the latter di- 
rection only at the moment when the 
paddle is vertical; after this the ver- 
tical pressure begins in the opposite 
direction, and contributes to pressthe 
_ vessel into the water, and thus coun- 
~~ teracts the little advantage that the 
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first might produce, by lessening the 
draught. 

And secondly, the unequal depth 
to which the paddles are frequently 
immersed when either the water is 
much agitated, or the wind acts forci- 
bly on one side of the vessel: the con- 
sequence of this is, that one of the 
wheels suffers the impediment last 
mentioned ina great degree, and is 
turned with a greater loss ef power; 
whilst the other has not sufficient 
hold of the water to produce its max- 
imum of offect. 


The mode of propelling steam ves- 
sels to which I would call the atten- 
tion of your intelligent Correspond- 
ents, particularly those engaged in 
constructing or navigating them, iste 
substitute for paddle wheels a worm- 
like spiral wheel (if it may be so call- 
ed) that shall work in the water in 
the manner of a screw, to be formed 
by a flat board of ledge wound spiral- 
ly round an axle, just like the screw 
of Archimides, without its external 
rim; one of these on each side of the 
vessel placed with their axles longi- 
tudinally, at any depth that may be 
found convenient, but somewhat below 


the water’s surface, would produce a a 
progressive motion, resistance, wig = 


ye Pe * : rt 
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very little collateral resistance, 
avery gentle agitation of the water, ~ 
and with very small loss of pow- 
er. 

The pressure of these spiral w 
upon the water being an oblique 
which may be resolved into two 
ces, one of which acts in the di 
tion of the axle, and the other pé 
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pendicular to it, it is obvious that this 
latter force would soon drive the ves- 
sel against one of the banks in rivers, 
and athwart the keel in the open sea, 
were they both to work the same 

: way; but by making them turn in 

; different directions, the lateral force 
of each would be counteracted by 
the other: but whether it would be 
better to drive the water in a dcirec- 
tion diverging from the sides of the 
vessel, or Converging towards its rud- 
der, will be best determined by prac- 
tice. 

The objection which I foresee to 
this machinery is, first and princi- 
pally, the room which it would occu- 
py on the sides of the vessel under the 
surface of the water, being equal to 
the diameter of the spiral, the radius 
of which would probably be not léss 
than eighteen or twenty inches, more 
or less, according to the size of the 
vessel, thus filling a space of perhaps 
three feet and a half oneach side ; and 
though, by being placed lower, it pro- 
bably would not increase the width of 
the vessel more than paddle wheels 
do, yet that circumstance would ren- 
der it inconvenient in difficult navi- 
gations, and may much restrict its 
use in rivers and canals, though I do 
not aprehend that this will be a ma- 
terial objection to vessels navigating 
on the sea, 

A second objectior may be founded 
on the velocity of the rotatory motion 
required to produce a given progres- 
sive motion. It is easily perceived 
that the progressive motion acquired 
in one revolution of the spiral wheel 
cannot exceed the distance of its 
threads from each other, but must in- 
deed be somewhat less, owing to the 

vielding nature of the water; whilst 
be that obtained by one revolution of a 
“+4, paddle wheel bears a great propor- 
e Poeae to its circumference; but this 
> * ‘“‘@Bjection, I think, will be overbalan- 
‘y oN ced by the diminished force required 
ae to turn the spiral wheel, and the 
small proportion of it that will be in- 
ficient. 
will not trouble you with any far- 
r observations, my object being to 
“@aw the attention of your Corre- 
spondents to this subject, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining its*practicability 













COMBINATION LOCK SECURITY. 


If you think the suggestion'worth pub- 
licity, a page of your very useful Ma- 
gazine will oblige 

T. M——s. 


——, near Boston. Lond. Mec. Mag. 





COMBINATION LOCK SECURITY. 


S1r,—Agreeable to your wishes, I 
send you a_ sketch and description of 
a Horizontal Combination Lock Secu- 
rity, for door and other locks, of my 


invention. 
G, M. H——vn. 
Lieutenant, Royal Navy. 








A ROMAN BREAKWATER. 


Explanation of the Drawing. 


A is a circular piece of stout wire, with 
a cross piece at one end, of a size for in- 
troducing into a key hole, and formed as a 
screw at the other. 

B, is a circular piece of iron or brass, 
having at one end a square shoulder, of 
about two thirds of an inch square, and 
about a third or half an inch thickness ;— 
on the circular part a screw is to be made, 
of five or six threads, close up to the shoul- 
der. Inthe centre of this piece, B, form 
a corresponding thread to the screw, A, 
quite through. 

C is a circular plate, iron or brass, of 
the same thickness as the shoulder of B; 
in the centre of C a square is cut though, 
to fit easily over the shoulder, B. 

D isa small piece of iron, half an inch 
projection, fixed in, just beneath the cen- 
tre of one of the squares of the aperture 
in C. Onthe opposite side make three 
holes, quite through, on a paralle) with 
the circle of C, about the size of a crow 
quill; call these holes FE. 

F is a conical piece of iron or brass, of 
about two-thirds of an inch long, flat at 
the ends, about an inch diameter at its 
base, and its small end agreeable to the 
size of the diameter of the combination 
lock, to be applied to thisend. At ithe 
base and centre of piece F, form a corre- 
sponding screw to the screw of B, suifi- 
ciently deep to make the shoulder or base 
of F comerclose against the shoulder B.— 
At the small end of F, and centrical, form 
a screw orifice, corresponding to the screw 
end of any combination lock you mean to 
use for the purpose. The common com- 
bination locks now in general use will ap- 
ply to this putpose, by taking away the 
end-piece from the screw, and having a 
bar-bolt made longer, as I shall hereafter 
mention. The mode in which this hori- 
zontal combination lock security will ap- 
ply, is thus :— 


Proceed with ABCD as specified in my 
Lock Security, inserted in your Number 
46; the base end of this conical piece, F, 
in the present sketch, is then to be screw- 
ed on to B, tight against the piece C.— 
Having fixed your letters or figures of 
your combination lock to your fancy, screw 
into your small end of piece F the screw 
of your combination lock ; and so contrive 
this screw, when screwed tight in its place, 
to bring the bar bolt uppermost, and in a 
line with one of the holes, E; and let this 
bar-bolt be of such a length, when the 
combination leck is drawn out for unlock- 
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ing, that the end of this bolt shall lift up 
clear, and disengage itself from the hole, 
FE, and the cireular plate, C. 

In unlocking this security, there will 
never be any necessity fer unscrewing 
your combination lock from your piece, 
F, unless for the purpose of altering your 
combination letters or figures, on suspeet- 
ing your combination to be known; you 
need only to unscrew F from B, when the 
bolt is withdrawn. The machinery 1s 
taken off or applied in three pieces only, 
when once fitted to the door or chest you 
may have occasion for its use. I have 
not represented the combination lock as 
a section, but as applied with four com- 
bination rings, to the section of my ma- 
chinery, in the position of locked, with the 
piece, A, transversed, as in a key hole.— 
The dotted lines, G, represent the key 
hole, and Hi asa part of the lock. ib. | | 








A ROMAN BREAKWATER. 


Fliny, in one. of his letters says, “I 
received lately the most exquisite en- 
tertainment imaginable, at Centum- 
cellz (supposed to be Civita Vechia.) 
Tois delightful villa is surrounded by | 
the most verdant meadows, and com- 
mands a fine view of the sea, which 
forms itself here into a spacious har- 
bour, in the figure of an amphithea- 
tre. The left hand of this port is de- 
tended by exceeding strong works, as 
they are now actually employed in 
carrying onthe same on the opposite | 
side. An artificial island, which is ‘ 
rising in the mouth of the harbour, . 
will break the foroe of the waves, 
and afford a safe passage to ships on 
each side. For the construction of 
this wonderful instance of art, stones 
of a most enormous size are trantport- 
ed hither in a sort of pontoons, and 
being thrown one upon the other, are 
fixed by their own weight, gradually 7% 
accumulating in the manner, agit 
were, of a sand bank. It ak 
lifts its rocky back above the a 
while the waves which beat upc 
being tossed to an immense heigh 
foam with a prodigious noise, and whi 
ten all the sea around. To these 
stones are added large piles, % 
in time will give it the appea 
a natural island. “This haven is ti 
called by the name of its great @u- 
thor, (Trajan) and will prove of infi+ , 
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nite benefit, by affording a very se- 
cure retreat to ships on that extensive 
and dangerous coast. ib. 





COMMON WAX OR VARNISHED 
CLOTH. 


The manufacture of this kind of 
cloth is very simple. The cloth and 
linseed oil are the principal articles 
required for the establishment. Com- 
mon Canvass, of an open and coarse 
texture, is extended on large frames, 
placed under sheds, the sides of which 
are open, so as to afford a free pas- 
sage to the external air. The man- 

ner in which the cloth is fastened to 
| these frames is as follows :---It is fixed 
to each side of the frame by hooks, 





WAX OR VARNISHED CLOTH. 


which catch the edge of the cloth, 
and by pieces of strong pack-thread 
passing through holes at the other ex- 
tremity of the hooks, which are tied 
round moveable pegs in the lower 
edge of the frame. ‘The mechanism 
by which the strings of a violin are 
stretched or unstretched, will give 
some idea of the arrangement of the 
pegs employed for distending the 
cloth in this apparatus. By these 
means the cloth may be easily stretch- 
ed or relaxed, when the oily varnish 
has exercised an action on its texture 
in the course of the operation. The 
whole being thus arranged, a liquid 
paste, made with drying oil, which may 
be varied at pleasure, is applied to 
the cloth. tb. 
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| FRENCH MACHINE FOR TAKING MERIDIAN 
| LINES. 
| 
} 

















| S1r,—One of the objects of your 
valuable Magazine appears to me to 
m be, the giving publicity to whatever 
wends to facilitate the march of sci- 
Meither by the revival of old, or 
foduction of new instruments. 
but fifty years ago, 1 bought, in 
is, for twelve livres, a machine 
taking meridian lines. Not having 
> met with one similar to it, either in 
Simplicity of workmanship, or low 
of material, I send you the ac- 
Mpanying rough, but I hope intelli- 
gible draft of it, and remain 
A. H. Rowan. 
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Description. 
Fig. 1. 

ABCD, a plateau of wood, with four 
screws, E, to bring it toa level; a cirele 
of paper glued in it, with the points of the 
compass; F,a hole to receive the neck of 
the second part to traverse in; nut, &€. 


at bottom. 
Fig. 2. 

A is the machine, made of three pieces’ 
I suppose to prevent warping, marked by 
dotted lines. It stands nine inches above 
the plateau, and is 13 1-2 inches from 
out to out of the horns, which, at D, are 
three-eighths of an inch; the thickness is 
one inch and a half. On A 1isa paper 


IMPROVED FILTERING APPARATUS. 


glued on, divided into 90 deg.; D are two 
sete ws, roundwhich are passed silk threads 
with conical plummets at the ends over- 
hanging, and regulated, as to perpendicu- 
lar, by lines marked on the ends of the 
machine. E is a swinging eye-glass, fixed 
at right angles, so as to receive and trans- 
mit the sun’s image on the graduated line. 
To use it, mark the degree where the sun’s 
image is subdivided by the lines of de- 
grees; lower the screw, E, and mark the 
point of incidence of the plummet, re- 
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marking also the height of the sun on the 
line of degrees before noon; then turning 
the upper part on its axis, the bottom re- 
maining steady, so as to catch the sun’s 
image in the afternoon at precisely the 
same height on the scale of degrees, mark 
that point also, with each plummet, as be- 
fore ; remove the machine; join the twa 
points made by each plummet, bisect each 
of these lines, join the points of bisection, 
and that line will be the meridian line of 
that spot. th. 


———_— 


IMPROVED FILTERING APPARATUS. 


Cisterm. 
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Sir,---Having come from York- 
shire to spend this season of festivity 
among my friends in town, | have 
been somewhat surprised to find, that 
where I expected to observe every 
thing depending on the skill of man 
in a state of the highest perfection, 
many things which seem to call for 
but little of that skill, and are yet 
objects of the first necessity, are no 
better than elsewhere---nay, not half 
so good. I would particularly in- 
stance the exceeding impurity of the 
water with which the knowing tolks 
of the metropolis are in general sup- 
plied. Ihave nearly gone the round 
of my town cousins, and, strange to 
say, have not been able to obtain 

rom one of them a glass of water fit 


















to drink. Need I deseant, sir, on 
the importance to the health of 
having this indispensable article ef 
life of as salubrious a quality as pos- 
sible, or on the many diseases and 
infirmities which must be engender- ° 
ed, where it contains, as in London ‘ 
such an abundant admixture of mud, » © 
insects, and other impurities?” 
should suppose, sir, that it cq 
no difficult matter to remedy 
grievance, especially now-a-days,:. ~ 
that men of science and philosophy” 
are condescending to bestir them+ 4 — 
themselves a little about the affair 
of ordinary life; and to you, as some 
what distinguished in this way, f te 
the liberty to address myself on’ 
subject, in the hope that you wi 
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ther vourself point out, or, by submit- 
ting the matter to your numerous sci- 
entific readers, induce some of them 
to show how the good people of Lon- 
don may cease from drinking such 
aqueous abominations, and be able 
(when next he visits them) to give a 
glass of pure water to 


A YorRKSHIRE GRAZIER. 





The impurity to which our Correspond- 
ent direets our attention, is undoubtedly 
one of very serious moment, and felt (we 
believe) very generally throughout the 
metropolis. In the district where we re- 
side (Christ Church, Surrey) it is a sub- 
ject of as much complaint, perhaps, as any 
where. The water, as supplied from the 
€Rambeth) water-works is so grossly im- 
pure, that (in the absence of filtering) it 
can only be safely used in food or drink 
after it has been boiled, recooled, and al- 
Jowed to settle for some time—a process 
which is not only attended with considera- 
ble trouble, but which necessarily deteri- 
orates the quality of the water. A Cor- 
respondent, who resides in the same neigh- 
bourhood, having described a filtering ap- 
paratus (made with two flower-pots) by 

| which he had succeeded in obtaining wa- 

ter “ beautifully clear,” a friend was inda- 

ced to make a trial of one of that descrip- 

tion, and found that, in all but the incon- 

: siderable quantity which it was calculated 
to supply, it answered well. 

he following is adescription of a some- 

what similar method of filtering, which 

| ‘we have ourselves adopted. We procu- 

; red a cask, somewhat less than a porter 

$ hogshead, but of a different shape, in or- 

der to give the better effect to the filtering 

process, being 40 inches deep on end, and 

20 inches in diameter at the top and bot- 

tom. Wethen had a second or false bot- 

tom made, and perforated by a three- 

quarter inch gouge with about 18 holes; 

this we grooved into the cask about four 

%. imehes above the undermost or real bot- 

7 tow, and covered it over with four plies 

jg vat ef cearse flannel. Our next bessiaees aa 

te re a quautity of coarse fresh water 

-= s@nd (for ina trial which our friend nade 

"*» -with the flower-pots he found that small 

"| er sea sand would not answer the purpose) 

>  @ and with this we filled the cusk to the 

















* “height of 20 inches from the false bottom, 
beating it hard down as it was put in.— 
Above the sand we inserted another false 

bottom, perforated like the former, but 

i _ pot grooved into the cask; and over that 

J 





IMPROVED FILTERING APPARATUS. 


again two plies of flannel. “We tien add. 
ed layers of sand and pounded charcoal al- 
ternately, for the height of ten inches 
more, and above these placed a lid, perfo- 
rated and covered with fiannel, like the 
two false bottoms. The six inches of the 
cask which were now left unoccupied, we 
appropriated to the water to be filtered; a 
space equal to the reception of from eight 
to ten gallons. On making an experiment 
with the filter we had thus constructed, 
we ‘ound that the water, however impure 
when first put in, came out as clear and 
sparkling ascrystal; and finding, on acon- 
tinued trial, that we can procure in this 
way more than twenty gallons of such 
water every twelve hours, we rested at 
first well satisfied with the degree of bene~ 
fit we had realized. 

On farther reflection, however, we are 
convinced that the water might be produ- 
ced of even greater purity, were it made 
to percolate upwards instead of downwards. 
We intend, therefore, to have our appara- 
tus altered to one of the improved de- 
scription represented in the prefixed 
sketch. 


Description of the drawing. 


No. 1 is a cask, 40 inches deep by 20 in 
diameter, to be filled with water froma 
cistern, W. 

No. 2, another cask of the same capacity, 
tocontuain the filter. 

B, the first false bottom, perforated and 
covered with flannel. 

D, the height to which the cask Lae 
should be filled with sand, and at whi 
the second false bottom should be insert 
ed. 
E, the lid, between which and D equal 
quantities of sand and charcoal are to he 
interposed. 

C, communicating cock between the 
two barrels. 

A, a cock to discharge the pure filtered 
water. 

F, a vessel to receive the water. 

G, the false bottom, to be grooved inte 
the cask No. 2. 

H, a ball-cock, to regulate the filling of 
the cask No. 1. 


An apparatus of the kind we have de- 
scribed, must obviously have great advan- ~ 
tages over any filter that can be made of 
stone. By removing the upper lid, E, 


whatever refuse may gather on the top 
can be skimmed off occasionally. New 
layers of sand, and charcoal too, can be in- 
trodueed with great ease, so that the ap- 
paratus ean, with very litte trouble, be 
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kept at all times in tolerable efficient ac- 
tion, and may, at a little expense, be re- 
novated entirely, whenever that is found 
necessary. All the stone filters, on the con- 
trary, that we have ever seen, get rapidly 
clogged with the earthy deposits from the 
water, and if not frequently cleaned out, 
soon cease running altogether. 





DARKNESS NOT MATTER. 


Sir,—lIt affords me much pleasure to 
have tife opportunity of replying to your 
Correspondent, Mr. Jacob Morine, as I 
cannot but think he writes from conscien- 
tious motives; for, morally speaking, as 
human nature admits of no greater perfec- 
tion than a man’s acting from conscientious 
motives, what is done in this spirit cannot 
but be well received. It does not follow, 
however, that conscientious opinions are 
always rationally right, although it is the 
fact, that however erroneous in this re- 
spect they may be, they cannot be wrong 
morally, as no one will accuse himself or 
another of moral turpitude, in thinking 
that is right which is the contrary of what 
he believes is wrong, however much oth- 
ers may differfrom him. Now,I conceive 
Mr. Morine is not as rationally right as he 
is persuaded in his own mind of being; and 
the high authority he appeals to is one 
among numerous instances wherein our 
own misinterpretations ure too frequently 
substituted for the word of God or the 
voice of Nature. As we are said, by ex- 
perimental proof, to ransack nature for the 
truth, theliteral expression, in other cases, 
is proclaimed tu be the absolute intention 
of Deity; whereas, in both, by misinter- 
pretation, error is substituted (and differ- 
ence of opinion proves it to be so) for the 
absolute fact. 

I challenge all the learned divines in the 
world in support of the opinion that dark- 
ness is not of a substantive nature; nor, 
since the world began, did such an idea as 
the materiality of darkness ever enter in- 
to the head of any philosopher whatever. 
What then can darkness consist in, but a 
mental affection or state of consciousness, 
Shadow, of consequence, is the same, and 
things perceived, when we imagine we see 
external shadows, is, of necessity, no other 
than a mental effect, hence it is obvious 
that the expression “ thick darkness, which 
may be felt,” is purely metaphorical lan- 
guage. And with not less reverence for 
the same authority, we are not obliged to 
consider, “ Let there be light,” in other 
than an equally figurative sense. For, as 
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perception. is the consequence of sensation, 
it follows that what is perceived is, in all , 
cases, of a mental nature only; however, 
from organization and habit, we may be 7 
inclined to think otherwise : und as sensa- 
tion supplies what matter can noways be 
possessed of, it were as much in vain to 


have created that which organization cre- 


ates, as it is absurd to suppose matter to 
be light or luminous, that is, similar to a 
state of consciousness. That seeing, is 
not perceiving any thing outside of us, is 
evident from the thing seen being what 
sensation consists in, and from its being 
colour, which is seen which is not a qua- 
lity of matter; in which case a universe 
of light or luminous matter could afford 
no assistance whatever towards our disco- 
vering external bodies. Besides, did ra- 
diant matter flow from bodies into the eye, 
it proves only that external bodies are not 
seen, or this reflection of rays would be 
useless; and also that what is perceived 
isa subsequent mental formation, after 
sense excitement has been promoted; so 
that neither externally no internally is 
there any necessity for the existence of 
light in a physical sense. 

I hope Mr. Morine is now convinced 
that something more rational and becom- 
ing was meant by my paper, thana mere =, 
triumph of words at the expense of all 
respect for what every one holds sa- 
cred. 

I shal] now add a few comments on the 
remarks of a Correspondent on the above 
mentioned paper of mine, which I should 
have replied to at the time, but. for its be- 
ing anonymous. ‘That writer imsinnates 
that none but wiseacres differ from Sir 
Isaac Newton’s opinions, and that in doing ! 
so they aim at “tumbling that great phi- 
losopher from an elevation which has been 
so long accorded to him by universal suf- 
frage.” For my own part, I make bold to 
say, there isnothing true in “ The Opties’é 
from begipning to end, but the mathema-. — 
tical demonstrations of the diagrams, if . = = 
light be nothing physical, and | defy the , 
possibility of proof that it is: on the ¢Gom- | 
trary, its existence as such is denied by all + 
that reason and induction can advance, 
which afford the only species of proofthe 
nature of the subject admits of; and,so ~~ 
far from aiming at underming the fame 
Newton, by differing with him on phil 
phical topics, if the thing were anywa 
possible, it would be by that species of ti 
mid acquiescence which amounts to the 
fulsome consideration of his being an im- 
maculate human being, and that science 
admits of no improvement beyond the 
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state in which he left it. Newton was the 
greatest philosopher in the world in his 
day; no indivicual since could say the 
same; and with ten thousand times his 
knowledge, in the coming ages of civili- 
zation, can more be ever said of any man? 
could his spiritpresent itself beforethe chair 
he has left comparatively unfilled until now 
how would it smile at mistaken fellowships 
who hold Ais name in ferrorem over the 
heads of all who differ from themselves.— 
Would it not whisper thus: —‘* My 
friends! knowledge grows out of know- 
ledge—jo not unwittingly preveat n—I 
did no more than improve on the past, 
and with little or no aid from my contem- 
poraries—you, who have immensity of 
aid, pursue the same course, and always 
consider our labours improveable.” 





Your obedient servant, 


T. H. Pas.ey. 


January 25th, 1825. 1b. 





ADVICE TO STAMMERERS. 


It has been observed, in regard to 
stammerers, or those have a de- 
fective utterance, tht ..cy can sing, 
or even read, without hesitation, al- 
theugh they cannot speak. What is 
the rationale of this fact? It will be 
found to depend on the following 
principle :- -- 


Continuous muscular action is far more 
easily effected than that which is inter- 
rupted. This principle is even geveral in 
physiology. It has been remarked, thata 
drunken man, or a person affected with 
that disorder termed St. Vitus’s dance, can 
run, though he cannot walk, or stand still. 
In the;same manner, a stammerer can sing, 
which is continuous motion, although he 
cannot speak, which is interrupted. 

Continued muscular motion is also at- 
tended with less fatigue than that which 
is interrupted; and this is particularly 
observed in regard tospeech. It is on this 
account that there is a tendeucy, in those 
- who speak much in public, to acquirea 
sort of sing-song mode of delivery, which 
it requires good tasie and constant exer- 
tion to correct. It is on this account, too, 
that those who cry in the streets sctually 
acquire a sort of tune, or cry, as it isterm- 
ed; the continued action of the muscles of 
speech being so much more easy than the 
interrupied. The same is constantly ob- 
served in children on their first attempts 
toread. Let a stammerer then observe 
this rule :—Always to speak in a ccntinu- 
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ed or flowing manner, avoiding carefully 
all positive interruption in his speech ;-—— 
and if he eannot effect his purpose in this 
manner, let him even half sing what he 
says, until he shall, by long habit and ef- 
fort, have overcome his impediment; then 
let him gradually, az he may be able, re- 
sume the more usual mode of speaking, by 
interrupted enunciation. Itis understood 
that this is the principal means employed 
by those gentlemen who have undertaken 
to correét impediments in speech, and it is 
undoubtedly the most rational. Ia addi- 
tion to this rule, let the stammerer endea- 
vour to speak in as calm and soft a tone as 
possible; for in this way the muscles of 
speech will be called least forcibly inte 
action, and that action will be least liable 
to those violent checks or interruptions in 
which stammering appears to consist. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, that 
there are other inducing causes of stam- 
mering, such as nervousness, which must 
be cured by different means. Of these it 
would be,necessary to treat in am essay 


written expressly on this interesting 
subject. ab, 
BROWN’S GAS VACUUM ENGINE. 


We are iuformed that Mr. Brown 
has tried his engine with a piston, 
and that it is found to answer his most 
sanguine expectations. 

A Company, we perceive, has been 
formed for applying this engine tothe 
purposes of boat and barge naviga- 
tion. - They have begun by offering a 
premium of one hundred guineas for 
the best model, exemplifying the pow- 
er when applied to the head, stern, 
or sides of a vessel, both in shallow 
and deep water, in canals and rivers. 
A premium of thirty guineas is also 
to be given for the second best, and 
twenty for the third best models. 2, 





HARD BLACK LEAD PENCILS. 


Draughtsmen of architecture and 
machinery require for their use pen- 
cils harder than those of pure black 
lead, in order that they may draw ex- 
tremely fine lines. 

A common kind of these pencils 
has been long made for carpenters, 
by melting black lead dust with sul- 
phur, and pouring the composition in- 
toreeds. These péncils have gene- 
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rally this hard black lead at one end, 
and a slip of red chalk at the other. 
It is singular, that although this com- 
position appears solid, yet if the reed 
hasan eyelet hole cut in the side of 
it, the black lead gradually, and that 
in nolong time, protrudes, and forms 
a hemispherical excresence. 

A Mr Varley has made a very su- 
perior kind of hard black lead, by 
melting black lead dust with shellac, 
several successive times; and when 
the composition is sufficiently smooth, 
it is to be sawn into slips, and inserted 
in the usual cases 


Lond. Mec. Jour. 


——o 


ANTIQUITY OF THE HYDROMETER. 


The use of the hydrometer is very 
common in various business, but un- 
der many names; as that of aroeme- 
ter, gravimeter, or saccharometer. 

It is a very ancient contrivance, 
and is described with great accuracy 
in an epistle of Synesius, bishop of © 
Ptolemais, to the learned Hypatia, so 
that it must have been already known 
fourteen hundred years ago, if not 
earlier. 

This instrument must, however, 
have been forgotten ; and the famous 
German chemist, Tholden, better 
known by the name of Basil Valen- 
tine, who used it to ascertain the 
strength of brine, by showing it to 
Father Kircher, occasioned that Fa- 
ther to republish it as a discovery 
to the learned world. id. 





RELATIVE BURNING OF VEGETABLE 
OILS. 


Scopoli made the following experi- 
ments on the burning of several vege- 
table oils, both as tothe duration of 
the flame, and the quantity of soot 
that they yield while they are burn- 
ing 3--- 


Half an ounce of nut oil was three 
hours and four minutes in burning, and 
it yielded twelve grains of soot. 

alf an ounce of linseed oil was 3 
hours ahd 29 minutes in burning, and 
yielded 11 grs. of soot 

Half an ofiuce of olive oil was two 
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hours and 55 minutes in burning, and 
yielded only 1 gr. of soot. 

Half an ounce of rape oil was 3 
hours and 24 minutes in burning, and 
yielded 3 grs of soot. 

Half an ounce of nettle-tree oil 
(celtis australis) was 2 hours and 40 
minntes in burning, and yielded only ~ 
half a grain of soot. 


These experiments demonstrate 
the superiority of olive and nettle- 
tree oil. 1b. 





ON MAKING BONE GLUE. 


The French have of late years made a 
considerable quantity of glue from bohes, 
which they consider as superior to the or- 


dinary glue made from the skins of ani- 
mals. 


For the purpose of making this glue they 
use the refuse bone of the table-knife ma- 
kers, and the skulls of oxen, from which 
the teeth have been extracted. These 
materials are soaked for about a week in 
water rendered very sour by the addition 

of a little spirit of salt; in which time they 
become quite flexible, and may be bent 
with ease. Being taken outof the acid, 
boiling water is poured on the bones, or 
rather glue, to separate any grease, and 
also the acid that adheres to it. The 
pieces of glue are then wiped, washed in 
cold water, and dried in the shade, © 

When this glue is to be used, it ig boil- 
ed in water to a proper consistence. 

There isa finer kind of bone glue made 
in the same manner from leg of mutton 
bones; which is used instead of isinglass 
by the French silk manuiacturers. 

The teeth extracted from the ox cheeks 
are sold to the apothecaries, who use them 
for the making of salt of hartshorn; as 
they yield a large quantity of the carbo- 
nate of amnionia, the scent of which re- 
sembles that of the true salt of hartshorn, 
and is free from the fetidity of salt of 
bones. 





ON THE DUTCH MODE OF BLEACH- — 
ING. 


The exquisite whiteness of the linen, 
used at the inns in the provinces of Hol+ 
land and Utrecht, is so striking to travel- 
lers even from England, that it is no won- 
der that the relatipns which took place 
between this country and the United Pro- 
vinces during the reign of Elizabeth, and 
those of William and Mary, and Anne, 
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leading to frequent intercourse between 
the two nations—that some of our house- 
wives, despairing of equalling this white- 
ness, sent their linen to Holiand~to be 
washed and whitened. 

It is well known in the linen trade, that 
it is but lately, as we may say, that is, 
since the year 1752, that we have attempt- 
ed to bleach the pieces of linen in a man- 
ner at all comparable to the Dutch linens, 
as they are called—but which are, in fact, 
the manufacture of Germany, and only 
bleached in the United Provinces, parti- 
cularly near Haarlem, inthe province of 
Holland. Before this time, not only the 
dealers in linen sent the pieces to Holland 
to be bleached, but even private families, 
who could afiord to keep a sufficient stock, 
sent, as we have just said, their household 
and body linen to the same country ; as it 
appears from several letters and account 
books now remaining. 

Although the brilliant whiteness of bo- 
dy linen is not of such consequence at 
present, when our outward garments are 
closer than formerly, yet, as fashion is 
changeable, it is desirable to know the 
process used by the Dutch for whiten‘nug 
their linen, either in the whole piece or 
made up. It does not appear that they 
make any difference in this respect, but 
proceed with the one the same as with 
the other. : 

The most celebrated whitening grounds 
are those of Haarlem, situated about three 
miles from the city gates; the best are in 
the neighbourhood of the village called 
Bloemendal, or Vale of Flowers. ‘The 
Dutch ascribe the wonderful whiteness of 
the linen washed here to the use of Rus- 
sian pearlash ; to the water of the Downs— 
which is nothing else than sea water, fil- 
trated through the hills of sand, and burst- 
ing out from them perfectly sweet and 
clear; and lastly tothe sea air, the whi- 
teners being of opinion that no linen can 
be perfectly well whitened at any consi- 
derable distance from the sea. 

When the Dutch undertake the wash- 
ing and whitening of linea, they first steep 
it inley where other linen has been pre- 
viously trodden. It is then trod in a fresh- 
made ley of pearlash, poared upon it boil- 
ing hot. This ley is made very carefully, 
and left to clear thoroughly, by standing 
until as fine as wine before it is heated.— 
The linen is left for eight days in this ley, 
and after this first soaking it is washed and 
pressed in the following manner :— 

Several buckets of buttermilk are emp- 
tied into wooden cisterns sunk in the 
ground; some of the linen is then flung 
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into each cistern, ard trod by three men 
for aconsiderable time. Afterwards more 
buttermilk is poured in, and more linen 
added, until the cisterns are nearly filled. 
Planks are then laid over the linen, and a 
strong upright of wood introduced be- 
tween the planks on the linen, and a great 
beain, which goes across the cistern at a 
small height above it; and by driving 
wedges between this upright and the beam, 
the planks upon the linen are forced down, 
and the linen strongly pressed. It re- 
mains thus pressed for six or seven days, 
when it is taken out of the cisterns and ex- 
amined; if not white enough, it is steep- 
ed again. 

For coarse linen, a sour liquor, made of 
bran and water, is used instead of butter- 
milk. 

After these operations, the linen is wash- 
ed, first with black scap, then with clear 
water, and well wrung each time, by 
means of a machine ; and then spread out 
upon the ground to whiten. 

The whitening grounds are cut with ca- 
nals in sundry places, that there may be no 
trouble of fetching water from a distance. 
The water of these canals comes from the 
Downs ; to prevent the water from beco- 
ming thick and muddy, they are extreme- 
ly careful in cleaning the canals. The 
washing tubs are built in with bricks, 
with two sluices for admitting or exelu- 
ding the water, as is necessary. As this 
whitening takes up a whole summer, the 
linen was usually sent in March, and re- 
turned to this country in October follow- 
ing. 

The prejudices against the use of pot- 
ash and pearlash in washing linen, as tend- 
ing to weaken its texture, probably owes 
its origin, like most other prejudices, to 
the outcry made by the contrary interest ; 
that is tosay, in this case, by the English 
whitsters and laundresses. That the al- 
kali has not that destructive effect attribu- 
ted to it, is evident from this simple fact, 
that Scotch linen, in tne process of bleach- 
ing, is washed about fourteen times with a 
ley of pearlash, .before it is fit for sale; 
and that the proportion of pearlash used 
in these repeated washings is at the rate 
of no less than two pounds of pearlash 
to the piece of thirty-five yards, or about 
one-fifth part of the weight of the 
cloth. ab. 

—p—— 


THE LIFE OF A SAILOR. 


How melancholy is the life of a sailor ! 
From the first hour of his embarkation, 
his habits and modes of life become essen- 
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tially different from those of his brethren 
on shore, 

His habitation is not fixed, and seems to 
have no foundation—now leaning to this 
side, now to that—acted upon by every 
wave and every breath of wind. 

Even his food is unnatural: it engen- 
ders diseases, and can only be relishing 
from long habit. 

Frequently he does not behold the face 
of chee: ful woman, green fields, or cotta- 
ges, for months together; so sad are the 
watery deserts which he traverses, that a 
solitary and sterile land;becomes to hini an 
object of interest. 

At night he slumbers in a arya ham- 
mock, from which, in thejmidst of dreams 
of home, he is often roused by the sound 
of danger—rushing on deck, he finds the 
vessel dtiven Sitore the blast, or laid down 
upon her side by a sudden gale; the re- 
mainder of the nicht is spent amidst cold 
and wet, and darkness and storins. 

Eiven the morning light is hardly wel- 
bome, since it serves only to discover a 
turbulent and boundless ocean, in which 
he may possibly ere long be overwhelm- 
ed, and leave no sad memorial to tell his 
fate. 

Yet to some how pleasant ‘is the life of 
asailor! Forever roving about, he en- 
joys without care that variety which the 
epicurean so sedulously and often so vain- 
ly seeks, as alone capable of giving a zest 
to the pleasures of existence. {The fruits, 
the productions, the manners of distant 
climates, become to him as familiar as 
those of hisowncountry. Hesees nature 
under every aspect; and the widely-vary- 
ing races of mankind, the Chinese and the 
Negro, the Indian and the Malay, are bro- 
thers with whoin he has often conversed, 
It is the duty and pride of a sailor to strug- 
gle with the tempest, which inures his 
mind and body to fatigue and danger; 
but storms do not always vex ihe surface 
of the deep, nor do clouds always darken 
the face of heaven; at intervals favoura- 
ble breezes bear him smoothly along.— 
He sees the sun rise from the eastern waves 
in all his glory, and dis .ppear in the eve- 
ning as in asea of fire. He contemplates 
with pleasurefthe tropical clouds, the rich 
and splendid colours of which bid defiance 
to the art ofthe painter, and awaken to 
admiration even the rudest mind. He 
alone, with his level horizon, can contem- 
plate, in all its magnificence, the star-light 
canopy of heaven, or the moon reflected 
on every side from a thousand broken 
waves. Who, then, wouldjnot undergo a 


few hardships and privations, to arrive at 


the enjoyment of objects so sublime?— 
How pleasant is the life ofa sailor! 
S. HoLLanpns. 


Lond. Mec. Reg. 
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QUALITY OF FOOD IN REFERENCE TO 
THE HABITS OF LIBE. 


The quality of food should have refer- 
ence not only to age, but to habits. The 
richest aliment is by no means the best for 
every individual. In proportion as it af- 
fords chyle, it tends to repletion in those 
who take little exercise. If the merchant 
or artisan live freely on flesh, he suffers 
from feverishness, headach, or sluggish- 
ness. [f the sedentary man of letters com- 
mit a like error, his mental, no less than 
his bodily faculties are oppressed or dis- 
turbed. In these, and similar cases, the 
secretions are considerably reduced; less 
is thrown off by perspiration ; less is pour- 
ed into the alimentary canal. Consequent- 
ly the blood, the great source of all the 
animal fluids, is expended in less quanti- 
ty; and fewer materials for its regenera- 
tion are required by the system. The 
quantity of chyle should be reduced toa 
balaace with the consumption effected by 
the secretions. If full meals be taken, ve- 
getables should form a large proportion.— 
On the other hand, the countryman who 
gains his livelihood ** with the sweat of 
his brow,” may safely charge his blood- 
vessels to the plenitude of he 
morbid plethora can take pla 
consumption equals the suppl 
should be chiefly animal. 
principle, the sportsman is hale and vigor- 
ous on a diet which would make the se- 
dentary apoplectic. Capt. Barclay during 
his astonishing walk of 1000 miles in 1000 
successive hours, took daily from 5 to 6lbs. 
of animal food. It should be remember- 
ed, that in civie life a state of full health 
cannot be maintained. It soon becomes 
the seitiement of disease. Sometimes you 
see the citizen robust and florid as the 
peasant; but ere long you will find him 
labouring under an oppressive affection of 
the brain or other serious disorder. The 
full health even of men trained for boxing, 
orrunning, soon declines. Horses fed and 
trained for the course, lose their vigor af- 
ter a certain time. 
dies, if he be prevented fighting at the pe. 
riod for which he is prepared. If the ex- 
cess of vital power, produced by his diet, 
be not spent on an extraordinary effort, it 
becomes the pabulum of disease. 

It is also probable that a diet excessive- 
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ly rich, though balanced by proportionate 
exertion, will, if long continued, consider- 
ably shorten the duration of life.x—Thack- 
ah’s Lectures on Digestion and Diet. 


—— 


HURTFUL INFLUENCE OF BAKER’S 
BREAD. 


A Correspondent of a medical 
publication says, ‘*‘A physician of 
extensive practice and long experi- 
ence,” has made the following re- 
mark :— 


* Out of fifty cases of indigestion and its 
consequent calamities, thirty-nine, on an 
average, may be cured by obliging the 
patient to use home-made bread, instead 
ofthat which is made by the baker.” The 
writer of this article, also a medical man, 
ean confirm, from his own experience, as 
well us an extensive practice, the truth of 
the above remark, communicated to him 
by a brother physician. Baker’s bread is 
a perfectly sui generis substance, and is 
unlike any othe bread. It always con- 
tains a portion of alum, and the sub-car- 
bonate of potash, and some other unknown 
ingredient. The proof of good bread is 
its keeping. Country bread will keep 
good a weck, and this is a better test of 
the genuinenesss of bread than the usual 
test employed for alum. Baker’s bread 
binds the bowels, and produces nervous 

isorders, im many persons, of an alarming 
@ the writer well remembers the 
jealth enjoyed by the students 
e at which he was educated, 
after t edical professor had forbid- 
den the use of baker’s bread, and an oven 
had been erected for tie college ba- 


king. 









Lond. Mec. Reg. 





MAGNETISM OF THE HUMAN BODY. 


Mr. Partington, who is now lecturing on 
natural philosophy at the Russel Institu- 
~ tion, noticed, in his last lecture on mag- 
netism, a very curious fact, which seems 
to show that animal magnetism is not en- 
tirely a chimerica! notion. 

While making the necessary arrange- 
ments for his lecture, a lady approached 
the table, and brought her hand nearly in 
contact with a magnetic needle, and, to the 
surprise of the professor, he observed that 
the bar was attracted. He hesitated to as- 
eribe this phenomenon so accidentally oc- 
curring to his notice, to the power of 
magnetism, and conceived it to arise either 
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from gravitation, or from a disturbance of 
the electrical equilibrium; but, on re- 
questing the lady to repeat the approach 
of her hand, found that an attractive or 
repulsive force was exerted alternately, 
by presenting either the thumb or finger 
of the same hand. 

Mr. Partington observed, that this sin- 
gular circumstance appears to place Mes- 
mer’s assertion, that the human body pos- 
sesses polarity, beyond the power of con- 
tradiction; and, upon this ground, the - 
professors of animal magnetism may be 
entitled to more respect than the experi- 
mentalists have hitherto been disposed to 


concede to them. 
Lond. Mec. Jour. 





ON THE IMITATION OF FOREIGN CABINET 
WOODS. 


Although many of the foreign woods 
are to be had in sea-port or large 
towns at a reasonable price, and at 
all times; yet the fashion of using 
these woods in preference to the na- 
tive being general, means have been 
found to give to native woods the ap- 
pearance of the foreign. 

For this purpose, pear wood, wal- 
nut wood, or St. Lucia wood are usually 
chosen to be altered. The name of 
the latter wood has occasioned many 
mistakes: it has been taken for a 
West Indian product, and as coming 
from the island of St. Lucia; whereas 
itis no other than the wood of the 
Mahaleb, or perfumed cherry wood. 
This wood grows naturally in the 
south of Europe, and has long been 
Cultivated in gardens, The barbers 
of the south of Europe use the infu- 
sion of it to make their lather, on 
account of the agreeable smell it 
communicates to water. And the 
village of St. Lucie, in Lorraine, 
where the wood grows abundantly, 
having been led to turn a number of 
articles from it, the wood acquired 
this name, from the extensive trade 
carried on in these toys. 

Many of these imitations are very 
inferior to the woods they are intend- 
ed to resemble. 

The wood ought to be well planed 
and polished with Dutch rushes or 
pumice stone, that it may take the 
colour in a uniform manner. The 
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pieces into which it is sawn ought 
not to be too thick, but rather in slips 
or veneers, that they may be covered 
by the dyeing bath. If the wood is in 
thick pieces, the dye is applied hot 
by repeated washes. 

It is advantageous to keep the wood 
ina hot room, or even a stove, fora 
day and night, to get rid of the mois- 
ture, and render it dry. 

When much wood is to be dyed, a 
long copper, like a trough, is most 
convenient: in a vessel of this kind 
set in brick work, the wood may be 
boiled in the different baths until the 
colour has penetrated a quarter of an 
inch deep. 

But if the’ wood is too large to be 
boiled, the boiling liquor is tobe wash- 
ed over the wood with a soft brush 
four or five times, according to the 
porousness of the wood ; taking care 
that each washing over is dry before 
the next is laid on. 

Sycamore wood, dyed by an infu- 
sion of Brazil wood, either by itself 
or with madder, is made like light- 
coloured mahogany ; if alumed before 
the Brazil is applied, and finished with 
a wash of verdigris, it resembles po- 
megranate wood: if, after being dy- 
ed with Brazil wood, it is washed 
over with spirit of vitriol, it resembles 
coral wood. 

Sycamore, dyed with the nankeen 
dye, that is to say, annotto and sub- 
carbonate of potassee, imitates light- 
red mahogany; if dyed with gam- 
booge, dissolved in spirit of turpen- 
tine, it imitates citron wood ; if dyed 


with an infusion of madder, and the 


‘ dyed wood washed over with a solu- 

tion of sugar of lead, it becomes a 
_ veined brown wood; but if the se- 
cond wash is given with spirit of 
vitriol, it becomes a veined green 
wood. 

Sycamore, dyed with logwood 
alone, imitates brown mahogany ; but 
it the logwood dye. was very strong, 
and the wood is afterwards washed 
over with a solution of verdigris, the 
wood becomes quite black. 


Maple wood, dyed with Brazil, 
imitates light coloured mahogany ;— 
with turmeric it imitates yellow wood; 
with logwood brown mahogany ; with 
log wood, and then washed with spirit 


of vitriol, eoral wood; with logwood, 
the wood being previously alumed, it 
becomes brown; with logwood; and 
then washed with verdigris, it be- 
comes black. 

Poplar wood, dyed with Brazil 
wood and madder, imitates dark 
mahogany. 

Chesnut wood, dyed with saffron, 
or old chesnut, dved with gambooge, 
imitates dark mahogany. 

Beech wood, dyed with turmeric, 
becomes yellow; with madder, and 
then washed with spirit of vitriol, it 
becomes green with veins; and being 
first alumed and then dyed with log- 
wood, it becomes brown. 

Aspen wood, dyed with turmeric, 
becomes yellow, with alum first, and 
then logwood, brown; with a strong 
dye of logwood, and then washed with 
verdigris, black. 

Limetree wood, dyed with turmeric 
and muriate of tin, becomes orange- 
coloured; with madder, and then 
washed over with sugar cf lead, brown 
with veins: with a strong bath of log- 
wood, and then washed with verdi- 
gris, black. ) 

Peartree wood, dyed with gam- 
booge or saffron, becomes a deep 
orange satin wood 

Hornbeam, dyed with Brazil wood 
or logwood, and then washed with 
spirit of vitriol, imitates « oral 
wood. — 

Planetree wood, by the same means, 
also imitates coral wood, that is to say, 
the wood of the courbarel; dyed with 
madder alone, it imitates lignumvitz ; 
with madder, and then washed with 
sugar of lead, it becomes brown with 
veins ; dyed with madder, and then 
washed with spirit of vitriol, a veiny 


green wood; with a strong bath of. 


logwood, and then washed with ver- 
digris, black. 

Elm, dyed with gambooge or saf- 
fron, imitates lignumvite. 


When the wood is properly colour- 


ed, and thoroughly dry, it should be 
polished with Dutch rushes. 





ON ALUM. j 


It is well known that the pure sul- 
phate of alumine does not crystallize 
without the admixture of potasse or 
ammonia. .To introduce. these alka- 
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lies our own manufacturers use kelp 
and urine; but the French have in- 
troduced the use of the sal enixum, 
or sulphate of potasse of the manufac- 
turers of aquafortis or nitric acid; 
that of the sulphate of potassee which 
is the residuum of the oi! of vitriol 
houses; and that of the sulphate of 
ammonia prepared from rough bone 
spirit saturated with oil of vitriol. To 
these may be added the sulphate of 
ammonia prepared from the ammo- 
niacal liquor of the gas works. 

As these articles are of different 
prices at different places, and alsoas 
they are not always of the same de- 
gree of power, it is necessary to ascer- 
tain the quantity of alum that they, 
or the impure subcarbonates of po 
tasse will yield with the alum liquor 
of the works. For this purpose two 
ounces of a fair average specimen is 
ground in a mortar, and forty eight 
ounces, that is to say. three pounds of 
alum liquor thoroughly saturated, and 
being generally the mother water of 
some liquor that has been crystalli- 
zed, is added; the mixture is then 
heated till it boils, and immediately 
covered up and set ina cellar to crys- 
-tallize. The crystals are carefully 
collected, placed upon a filter, leit 
twenty-four hours to drain, then wash- 
ed half adozen times with a saturated 
solution of alum, drained each time 
for an hour, then dried with. blotting 
paper, and at last weighed. 

The pure sal enixum, or sulphate 
of potasse of the aquafortis makers, 
generally produces nine ounces, or 
four times ard a halt itsown weight 
of aium. 

Tie sulphate of potasse from the 
oil of vitriol makers varies very much, 
and produces from one to three oun- 
ces of alum, or from one half to one 
and a half its own weight. 

It is usualin France to employ both 





ON ALUM. 


sulphate of potasse and sulphate of 
ammonia, if they can be procured at 
a reasonable price ; but the manufac- 
turers cannot always obtain the latter. 
It is computed that the existing ma- 
nufactories in France can furnish only 
120,000 kilogrammes. or 264,760lbs. 
avoirdupois, capable, of course, of 
crystallizing 1,588.560lbs. .of alum, 
and including the usual addition of 
oue fifth part of suplhate of potasse, 
t. e. 25,000 kilogrammes, or 55,158lbs. 
avoirdupois, which is itself capable of 
crystallizing 100,000 kilogrammes, or 
220,634lbs. avoirdupois of alum. The 
whole quantity of alum that can be 
manufactured from these two:salts is 
only equal to 820,000 kilogrammes, 
or 1,890,194lbs., which is only about 
the third part of the alum made in 
France, reckoning it at 2,450 tons 
English yearly. 

The use of sulphate of ammonia is 
indeed more expensive than that of 
an equivalent crystallizing quantity 
of sulphate of potasse ; but this great- 
er expense is compensated by the sa- 
ving of fuel and labour. This saving 
depends upon the solubility of sul- 
phate of ammonia being much great- 
er than that of sulphate of potasse ; it 
requires sixteen ounces of cold wa- 
ter, or six ounces of boiling water to 
dissolve an ounce of sulphate of po- 
tasse; whereas a single ounce of boil- 
ing water, or two of cold water will 
dissolve an ounce of sulphate of am- 
monia. [ence the use of sulphate of 
ammonia as a crystallizer in alum 
works allows it to be added to a very 
highly charged alum liquor, by which 
means an abundant separation of: 
small crystals of alum takes place 
immediately without any fire; but 
this effect cannot be obtained by the 
use of sulphate of potasse, which 
takes too much water to dissolve it. 

ib. 
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